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tent, when found and defined increasingly in social experience, will, we 
may believe, be spiritual, as the book implies. 

So much for the substance of the book. But in closing an exception 
should be taken to the form of it. " Made in Germany " is what one feels, 
not only as regards its Teutonic style and its over-amplification of exposi- 
tion, but also as regards its superabundance of erudition and its pedantry 
of unnecessary quotation in the original tongues. There are many writers, 
both in America and England, masters of German philosophy, and that too 
in the German tongue, who yet have not lost the better form of speech 
and exposition to which they are heirs. Quotations from foreign lan- 
guages should be translated, and only when there may be a question of 
equivocal meaning should the original appear, and then in a footnote. 
Very few for whom the book is presumably written can be other than 
hindered by the numerous quotations in the original languages. If it be 
claimed that those to whom the book is addressed are so familiar with 
these tongues as to gather the subtle shades of meaning of the originals, 
the only reply is that this is not true, or, if true, the book is written for 
very few indeed. The form of this book may win approval in Germany, 
but here in America it hopelessly limits its field of appeal. This is a pity, 
for it seems on the whole to set forth a very profound and wise view of 
human life — a view stimulating and convincing. 

Herbert G. Lord. 
Columbia University. 

Erkenntnistheorie und Naturwissenschaft. Oswald Kulpe. Leipzig: S. 

Hirzel. 1910. Pp.47. 

This lecture on epistemology and natural science was delivered on Sep- 
tember 19, 1910, at the eighty-second meeting of German investigators 
and physicians in Konigsberg. 

In this publication Professor Kulpe endeavors to show the relations 
existing between the task of epistemology and the task of science as such. 
While modern logic, epistemology, and metaphysics are in closer contact 
with the sciences than was formerly the case, there is yet room for a di- 
vision of problems. Kant saw a division of problems here and gave an 
epistemological explanation of the nature of science. His transcendental 
philosophy takes up not the content but only the presuppositions of pure 
mathematics and natural science in an inner and universal connection, 
and thereby develops a theory of science. Kant does not ask whether, but 
how, a natural science is possible. He does not try to erect a philosophical 
doctrine of nature in the place of science, but, through a theory of knowl- 
edge, endeavors to show how a natural science is possible. 

Professor Kiilpe maintains that, inside certain limits, a fixation and 
determination of the real is possible. And in the development of this prob- 
lem the author gives attention to realism. There are two factors in experi- 
ence, the subjective and the objective. When we search for real objects we 
have to separate these two factors, and recognize the independent factor 
in its peculiarity. To the natural scientist, to the investigator of nature, 
independence of the experiencing subject has become the sign of the ob- 
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jective world. For him there is an independent realm of law which does 
not root in the qualities of sensations. If we sensed red where we now 
sense green, and vice versa, the realm of law would not be disturbed. And 
the so-called mechanical qualities are no exception, for the qualities of the 
touch and muscle senses show dependence upon the psychophysical or- 
ganization, in the same ways as do the other qualities. As a matter of 
fact, the real world, for the natural scientist, is an abstract happening. 

Now what is the nature of the criterion of the real world? Professor 
Kiilpe holds that there is no purely rational or purely empirical criterion 
of reality. For only experience can tell us whether independent objects 
do or do not exist, and only thought can abstract from all subjectivity. 
But we can not draw a distinction between ideal and real objects merely 
upon the ground of pure thought. Neither is experience, taken alone, 
synonymous with the real. Magnetic and electrical phenomena are not 
relations between sense contents. Only as a product of experience and 
thought can the critical realism of natural science be comprehended. This 
realism separates those relations which primarily belong to sensations 
from those relations which are independent of us, which are forced upon 
sensations. It seeks more precisely to determine thought-things. It at- 
tempts to show that independent relations can exist, without sense con- 
tent forming their apparent bearers. Sensations are the signs which refer 
tc reals. Forces, valences, resistances, energies, potencies, etc., are at- 
tributed to bodies. All these qualities are only capacities for bringing 
about real events. Thus natural objects can be viewed as the conditions 
of existence for realized relations, for necessary changes in the Bewusst- 
seinswirklichkeit. Natural objects are the bearers of relations. These 
bearers can be characterized solely upon the ground of the processes to be 
borne by them.' If a body can make movements, it needs to have only 
spatial-temporal signs. 

There are extensive and intensive limits within which alone our senses 
can instruct us concerning natural processes. The circuit of existence- 
conditions is not sufficiently characterized through the totality of em- 
pirical capacities. The existence-conditions for dependent reals are not 
sufficient essence-conditions. The question arises as to whether science 
aids us in the determination of reals. It does. There has been growth in 
the manifold of knowledge, and development in the direction of complete- 
ness and finality, correctness and exactness. Our insight into the essence 
of real objects has grown extensively and intensively in all departments. 
The principle of the subjectivity of sense qualities has not hindered phys- 
ical science from carrying on and explaining its investigations in the 
spirit of realism. The natural scientist does not claim to have a clear 
idea of the outer world in the sense of a true copy of reality. He deals 
with Oedanhendinge. Thought-determinations can offer us more than the 
senses are ever able to give. 

Now what relation should epistemology bear to natural science? 
Epistemology should accompany science, but should not remain behind it. 
It should make clear to us the realism of science, exhibit and systematize 
its presuppositions and methods, and at the same time draw certain limits 
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for it. Epistemology should carry out the work of Kant and in his spirit 
become a theory of science. This theory of science is not identical with 
science, just as esthetic theory is not identical with artistic production. 
The scientist studies nature and creates knowledge; the epistemologist 
studies the nature of science and conceives knowledge. 

In reading this lecture one is impressed with the author's sympathy 
toward science and scientific methods, his antagonism toward phenomenal- 
ism, his constant recognition that something conditions our experience, 
and his view that there is perfect harmony between true science and true 
epistemology. He stands for a theory of knowledge that will take account 
of the realistic attitude and procedure of natural science. At the present, 
when there is so much controversy between realism and idealism, this 
published lecture is timely and valuable. 

M. A. Caldwell. 

University of Louisville. 

A Text-book in the Principles of Education. Ernest Norton Henderson. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 1910. Pp. 593. 

Professor Henderson's book furnishes a reasonably satisfactory affirma- 
tive answer to the question so often asked by men teaching in higher 
institutions and secondary schools, " Can there be a science of educa- 
tion ? " It has been argued that, science being abstract and general, and 
the child concrete and individual, there can not, in the very nature of the 
case, be a science of education. Natural aptitude, wide knowledge, and 
successful experience, it has been claimed, are the things that make for 
good teaching ; and attempts to reduce education to a science, and to place 
so-called principles of education in the hands of prospective teaehers, 
not only are unnecessary but may do harm to the child. 

The recent study of education in colleges, universities, and the better 
type of normal schools has changed unmistakably the wide-spread preju- 
dice in our country against the study of principles of education. The 
extraordinary development of psychology, and particularly genetic psy- 
chology and child study, together with the study of the social sciences, 
has given new view-points and fresh claims to pedagogy for scientific 
recognition. 

The science of education is simply the science of human development, 
in so far as that development is purposely determined; and, while psy- 
chology does not pretend to furnish inexorable rules that may be applied 
to all teaching situations, it does furnish rational incentives and instru- 
ments of insight that may profitably be applied to the needs of the teach- 
ing process. 

Professor Henderson's book is an altogether praiseworthy effort to 
provide some of the instruments of insight that modern psychology has 
to offer to scientific students of education; and, while one might wish 
that his acquaintance with the vast array of studies of the mental develop- 
ment of children had been a bit more intimate, his book is certain to prove 
useful to teachers and others who seek sane conceptions of educational 
theory. 



